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(112) Introduction | , a ae ae ‘ 


: For sever se ‘now, many. researchers have elaborated at length, 
“in theory; on the causes and effects of Sdapiation or non~adaptation of 
man toward reality: envleonmale, society and existence itself. Ever : 
since a conceptualization of humanity has existed, numbers of philoso- | 
shane inte articulated diverse theories on Learn primitive peoples 
likewise exprenend: their interpretation of what man was in the universe, 
‘ities the unknowmn and also the anxiety that grew sat of this situation. 


: Primitive men transformed objects, giving. them a religious or artis- 
~ ‘ . 

tic expression which projected the hopes of thele wiveeaa and theréby 
provided @ means of adapting to the uiknown,: aspects of their lives. 

When Freud, whom we can call a new sort of ditchuciontiats probed what he 
called the "unconscious mind" of ran, he brought to light what had been a 
up till then covered with the debris of time: the sacred symbols efi 
which had been; for Jo Wbbe,*elansitieds reckessibied: and disputed under 
various aspects. Jung elaborated on these symbols as archetypes, and he 
investiaged the human expression in aonatenkel folklore, music and the arts. 
* A number of anthropologists have at teeth neuAteA peoples in a context of 
the evolutionary and adaptive process. Psychoanalysis, BT ARODOLABY and 
‘psychology not linger over the controversies raised by various schools and 
disciplines; these options having been influenced by the personal history 
of each man whd directs and nourishes his: thoughts. To each his own objec- 


tive choice of an approach which brings him the solution to adaptation. 


one ule ore el 2 


Chapter I 
The historical process and the adaptive process 


For at least a decade now, a young profession, pgycho-education, has 


been energized by the researchers of Erik Erikson/foward grasping the dy- 


.namic and epigénesis of man's adaptation to re 


CaaS a 43 ok | ‘ 
The relation established between child and eer Cia shall 
_ necessarily be influenced by the view ‘the latter has of the society in which he 
. "lives and in which the itd apavaten, and this view shall. color his method of 
approach. In dhe dnteoduction to his work "Child and SOciety", Erikson emphasizes 
all dimentions of the approach by historical hahcate: In a reeducative milieu, the 
daily life’ must encourage the child's improved adaptation to the environnement in 
4 1 
which he is called upon the live. For a given child it may be preferable that he 
ro first learn to live side by side with Atieie: rather than to read.,.Which is not 
% ‘to say that the learning of the latter is to be neglected. The goal of these 
activities is not to follow such and such a cere or to help the learning of 
this or that idea, but rather it is to furnish the child means by which he can live 
in a state of em By means of these constant interactions, he shall pro- 
(113) Salat acquire the en on History, pre ented as a means of facilitating an 
evolutionary adaptive process stich as Erikson suggests in his. “eight stages’ of 


man" 


» offers an infinite gamut of possibilities that allow the child to live through 

an Sabpeeeive development across the man who was _to the e man he will be. 
tnt the C.0. Boarding School, we have chosen to utilized History. as d basis of 

psy cho-reeducative aqtivities, regrouping several types. of activities which are 
equivalent to the elementary level unit on —_ sciences, as Saaiaen in the 

‘ program outline of the Education Ministry. We shall describe each development as it 
was experienced over the last six years, with its obstacles and its successes. The 
internat groups boys of superior intelligence, aged six to thirteen is eee of 
twenty-two. The stability of children placed in pesdinabhan for a minimum of three 
years and divided in small groups, has enormously facilitated the application of 
this concept which has been enriched by experiences ,. readings, meetings with other 

' professionals and publication @ the Seeenren of Jeanine Guindon, Ph.D. on the 
actualization of the ego's forces. i 

Today's man lives in a world which he has constructed himself.by this adaptive 


or inadaptive action toward time and space. His every aot has therefore, created 


‘4 


history. | 5 


.- @ ee hs aa a i te” age oe d= a 
i, 4 ‘ ; ; te 


A psycho-educative activity utilizing history this way can help a child to 


7 . 


become aware of the adaptive acts of man le have given rise ‘to multiple forms 
. ‘of expression. The awareness resulting fron stages of adaptation and interactions 
can allow the child to construct an objective, autonomous moral conscience which ; 


14 


ee, will make him capable ‘of reciprocity, respect and cooperation, while still ‘pre- 


serving his integrity. While remaining awarw of the relativity of all the various 


life styles which have given significance to human efforts, the person who possesses 
+ 
_integrityis ready to defend the dignity of /his own life style against all physical 


+e 


and econdmic menaces. Because he knows th + an individual life is the accidental 
encounter of a unique life cycle with a ‘unique segment of history; and that for 

fhim, all intearity rests on or falls with this unique human style of integrity in 
which he participates. The style of integrity creates his culture, and his civiliza- 


tion thus becomeas: "the inheritance of hi spirit, the confirming seal of his moral 


paternity on himself”. (Grikson) Enric dnt of the cognitive structures encourages 

a commitment of verifying antes Me: 6 igenesis of affective and cognitive 
tenure go hand in hand with a historical progression; and we feel sania of 
affirming that all logical learning shoul refer itself to a certain dynamic process 
in which one can find the factor of maturation inherent to all development. We are> 


» 


thus able to join the basic. concepts of development used by psychoanalytic 


° 


, C : 
psychologist to explain human behavior,and those used by Guindon in terms of the 
reeducation processes. Such a conception of the integral epigenetic process responds 


tei then -to all aspects mentioned and will fyrnish a valuable tool to psycho-educators 


who, by participating in the events of quotidian life, implicate themselves in this 


process of recdupations 
- . 


(114) The activity is the principle wofking instrument of the psycho-educator. It st 


: is by means of activity that he joins the child, and that child joins him, such © Bd 
\ _ as the child is, at a precise moment of his personal evolution. Only is the condition 
E @ - : 


established by this reciprocity can activity be truly reeducative, as elsewhere it is 


- which ‘was hardly unagreeable for the boys, the’ “young celibatory students and 


‘in animation of folklore days, called fcticnaat, which often aut more than ete 


- sections of Boscoville. Finally, Sepepoal iced team came to niebane us a ance 

t 

Yugoslavia, the "Nagilla” of Israel and other groups. It was a time of strength 
' 
| 


. 
rd 


= Gs 


the only condition in which an activity can be simply wanisiive; wade no 


learning exists without a relationiship. : 
ae ays Chapter-ii~ de . j 

The Historical Evolution of this Approach (1961019 72) . 
The choice of History as a basis for activity dates beck ten years. Te 3° 

1961, , at Boscoville, a reeducation center for juvenile delinquents , we initiated 


a folklore activity where dancing served as a mea is of poten young girls and, 


' 


wenerety socializing them. To meelly grasp a fo "ance, we said to ourselves, ' 


the participants must OO about the comtay it cbmes from, its s inhabitants, ir 


“ways and customs . Sofortmnstely for us, the interest focused on the social ,28P ct; 


other adults. We had to honestly way that any integration’ of al give 
was at this stage, embryonic. It remained howé¥er thet this first experience as 


of value, and in 1962 we witnessed the forgation of. a ‘group pr boys whd wishe to ts 
<@ . 


deepen this area of endeavor. It was a matter of -choosing "virile" cés. 

Among withers we had chosen Mexico aie Yugoslavia. A study of the coun bry 's 
geography (situation in space) was done, as well as a summary study o the ¢ustoms 
of lite, and types of hones and clothes. Some stamps illustrated thege aspects, 
accompanied by documents and*pamphlets ‘eenthied by consulates: of the countries 


in question. A folklore group of the perieh ‘of St. Louis de Frante was plate 


200 persons. These folk days were preceded by preparatory activities in many ef 


overview of dances of their country. I am referring to-the "Sokole" team-of 


and a cumulative point which, despite its numerous|weal points, furnished a field of 


experimentation which should have demonstrated the well- foundedness of using History ~_ 
as basis for a totality of psycho-reeducative activities. . | 


By 1966 the idea had ripened and we dreamed of establishing a set of activities 


° y 
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1 et Bs which could be based on history. We were at the center for Orientation and. in - 8 


‘Shane of an activity called "Projects". This’ was'a group astisity which. was ae 
‘aimed primarily. at iseeacecsn It ine in group ‘participation which 
| brought individual efforts into a whole. We had thought of treating history, 
ree BP 46 graduation, doedbding to a of evolution in man. It was then dogical to 


” 


return origins and ABtudy pre-history. ~-To understand why man lived in ever, why he 


carried @ club and wore animal skins, we must study what must have been his environ- 
Ra ‘ment, the geography , hte state of the world, the ere deities vetvitive < 
te  domibnicatisa ‘methods , prehistoric animals, etc. We hoped tuialy to help the 


| ‘ ebilaren discover the link of cause to effect and. to" correct ‘some of the false 


ao 


: notions born by magical beliefs. sAt this point, we thought the experience would 


— ae 


: 1 . ‘be ‘highly GOERS EEIESs reeducative ais therapeutic: Alas, we had forgotten, we rs 
| add lightly, the personel characteristics of the chilaren entrusted to the boarding 
| ae school. Needless to say, ‘there were many repercussions of a given content which 


‘ 


ayanulated nearly every poaditile reaction “on fhe level of certain pathologies. 


The coming into contact. with reality, ehich we hoped for, took effect in an pposite 

spa Our brightest students appared least’ in contact with reality. Concentration 

was on fantasy and this reflected’ the fears and anguishes of children ae with the 

impotence of man before eevvain natural forces, paticatved Ee Sere nee y children 

had to reproduce models of the dwellings of people they studied in history. Plas- ; 

ticine, papier mache, sand and wood were all used, in the models. It was in this 

| -way that experience taught us that if we wished to use History, we had to choose 

what the content would be, a content which could be situated in a precise time, in ; 
a@ precise period and which could encourage discovery through support of the ego, < 

not hte pathology of the child. In the second semester, it seemed important to us 

to demonstrate to the “eid. by means of theatrical drama, the experience of man. 


We then presented, on stage, what we had called "the anthology of the theater", or 


a collection of a little of everything drawn from the genres of phystical and; dramatic 


. ’ 


“expression, from prehistory to present days. Gathered together were pantomime, dance, 


i, a 5. Pie. = 6 = 


‘ , ri : 
a selection from Sophocles, the " Ballad Of the Hung" by Ronsaid; a scene from 


“Woliere's "The Iraginary Invalia", the | ose tirade from "Cyrano of Begerac" by 
; Rostand, and a piece by Chancerel. | ‘i 
‘ First of all, the large majority of children had no means of pee utit 
a Understanding and memorizing texts was difficult for them; finslly the use of | 
“speech, at this age, in this type of child seemed quitte problematic to us. In- 
fact, speech is the abstraction of an action, and ge-euston itself wax often’ 


unknown 


= 


to the child. Returning to Piaget (The formation of language in the child) confirmed 


our decision not to usé speech because the necessary mentdl: patterns for elaboration 
| : ar 2 
of speech as a means of communication (and then of socialization) are not yet 


acquired. Besides, another question had arisen. We had used a prompter in cases F 


_ where a child had his mind go blank. This gave the children a quasi-assuredness 


. 


of their incapacity to retain what they were to say’ In effect, the content did 


. mot lend itself to expression in the language of the child at this age, at this level 


of evolution. By contrast, the use of action being capable of "speaking with actions - 


without making mistakes". Here we perceived all the richness of using the body 


and sensory-motor skills, a valid basis of expression in the child. Thus ended 


‘ 
this second phase of experience and research. 
4 


"One aspect of experience, however, posed us certain questions. The course 
‘ 
development by means of the theater project responded to a historical process. 


One could find throughout certain aspects of human expressive forms attached to a 


‘ 


specific period. So one could improve it by purifying the contents and by sta- 


bilizing the ver diversified means of expression. 
t 


(116) The geography project was equally interesting. Once again, heré was the use 


of models. The: content was inadequate however, and provided an avenue for con- 


‘ 


tinual acting out of impulses. It was necessary theg to work on this contents. 


‘ 


Mother research endeavor was going to greatly enrich this experience in evolution. 


The catechism activity had been structured for two years now, thanks to a prolific 


team ¢ fort, th 


to the complementary if interests and ressources of beithg 
able to amelig ate the children's lives. by means of an experience with a relation- 


ship fi ith. The team's work (a stable team for a good while) began. in’ 1967 , 


| ; ; , 4 
- and finished in August, 1968, attemping'to collect certain remarks and to 


elaborate, a program which increasingly responded to a process of total reeducation 
and to aspects of & psycho-reeducative activity.. Besides, one can find the 


apastoral files at C.0; documents analyzing work accomplished and I cite an example: 


"The program offered the students is of a dynamic ordre: it is situated on the 


° 


level of the story of. Salvatidn:. it starts with the "receptions", passes through 


Ld 


* ““autonomy" to finally arrive at the proposition of "gift". It should also be noted 


; -* E . \) e Se e * : 
that ‘this program is presented to the child according to his stage of evolution. ~* 


This program also takes into account| the intellectual functioning of the children - 


: ; ; f 
the concrete level '- beginning with images of the Salvation, no more, without 


involving connections with other things, manipulation of plasticine. The program 
follows the stages of the story of salvation...and we have an intuition of an | 
adequate correspondence between the children, such as we have them, and the pro- 
gramming used in the catechism activity, (Committee of Pastors, Center for + 
‘prieutation, Internat, study days, August, 1968). 

= 2 Starting in September, 1967 the ecu of history projects were re= 
constructed in a parallel way. The Lien porgram spanned from September to 
December and covered Prehistory, Egypt, Greece, Rome, the Muddle Ages and Modern 
Times. We had Chosen dwellings which went hand in hand with the physical geography 
of the milieu. Thus it gan eaieal that there was little or no\ wood construction’ - 
Egypt; this country was primarily desert. Tools also presented a subject of 

‘interest: man invented tools (or means) to help him hunt,* build, etc. ONce 
possessing tools, housed, clothed, he could create means of transportation. Il 

now appeared clearly that the choice of content enriched the child's experience, 


this time on the ego's level. The CHild made things that men created thousands 


of years ago, and he could experiment himself and learn that the acquisition of 


* 10 


3 oe : ‘ . é ‘ = © = G9 = ; if ad # ' . 
. ! \ i . "i | sain P . F F 2 eo t* ‘ 
means enriched the possibilities of production, and that competence gave rise to 
‘ ca : A : ; H) : : 
i mastery of ‘means. We. experimented with the choice of materials. Papier mache 


oe 


called for flour,-water and newspaper. .and a smell of mustiness. Carboard was 


difficult to work with and involved too much mastery of technique. What were | 


aA, 


a which touched on the size of the scissors, the type of paper and paint, the ‘sizeof 


the child's fingers, his capacities to measure space, his patterns| of perception. 


gs 
, once psycho-educative challenges now appeared to us .as palpable, observable elements 
: : 


So we try to follow a coherent development of effective execution to mental repre- 
sentation, according to the theories of Aebli (psychological Didactic). Thus after 


creating something, the child draws wie he hds made and finally the students 


publish a volume on history. This was very interesting and very motivating. However . 


‘ (117) «the content seemed toa dense to us. We had just verified, once again, that all 
. theory is constructed from observations and that ell experience sbota influence 
concepts, to confirm them or deny them. : . 
The secund semester brought us back to the theater project. No change of 
returning to the experience of the preceding year. "This year we will eer 
pantomime". The children applauded this announcement. The educator had improvised 


a small theater, with wings and lighting. It was now a matter of "expressing" 
Pt : 


F human emotions by means of gestures and actions. Luck would have it that, finding 
. # * M Fe 


the anthology's stent inappropriate, it was décided to emphasize actions and the 
emotions that flowed from actions. This experience was difficult to live up to. 
Imagine our asking you to express sadness. You say: "I don't know how". And we 

resp a: "Think of something sad". Often you can, without wanting to, apedpe up 
ipnumerable conflictual situations, tied to the ynconscious and its impulses, rather 
. ~ ’ 


than to the ego. We had started out by doing something more fitted for a culminating 


, activity, and furthermore in a direction of effort contrary to the porposed way. 


So we asked the children to act out the devil in "the temptation of Saint Anthony 
in the desert", and to continue acting as a devil, so much so that we chose the role 


mn ; 
which pertained most closely with the enacted conflict. After all, we told ourselves, 


11 


(118) 


- G10 - . | - 


. Aa 


it is eagier this Mee to neke gestures, to express, to.live emotion. _ Other — 
children cried over family difficulties, acted out of BEresEOny: while still others 
eontinned), outside of activity, to get hit, as Suiweaiel: pine: the activity 


\ 
it was great...in everyday situations, the make-believe scene continued or rather | 


the’ scene became the means of expressing each one's adaptation difficulties.* The 


‘title of the pantomime "The-Magic Lamp" appeared to us just right for the rich 


and difficult experience in progress. In effect, one can never tell what will 
RK : ’ 

emerge from a magic lamp, all the more so if such a lamp exists nowhere in human 
reality. To accentuate emotion, we had atroduced music, whol: we thought would ; 
reinforce the opportumity for expression. nee finally, a face without mab eit often 
fails to reflect the character, waiiardally when the acting is not just Akt. So” 
‘he child learned to mimic the chbracteristics of the type of person they played 
and, unfortunately, they retained them off stage. Needless to say, we sorkea up 2 
the magic lamp, in hopes that others will not attempt such an exparienice: That was 
im 1968. ) | 

We learned from this experience however, for we proved to ourselves that 'a | 
child cannot express conscious emotion without first mastering the méans of 
expression. It was evident we had 40 teach the children how to act. From this grew 
a long in depth study of mime which, then furnished the means to usable, waetiake 
expression. The peieliaceiueneor ee be very aware of all elements of the 


activity he is leading. "An educator, who BePELEEESTES in she“ nsvel eaten’ of re- 


educative processes and is aware of his own reactions to it, cannot ever be beady 


“objective unless he is backed up by an understanding of eae general elements of this 


reeducative pr-cess. This very Ean ere neue of the senetal ae will allow the 
educator to take into account the uniqueness of the youth he is reeducating in this 
interpersonal sipsteelonns (educator-youth), which changes with each new individual ~ 
(Jeanine Guindon, The Process of Reeducation) when we speak of an activity we 


must always think it as experienced within a reeducative process. However it is 


utopian to believe that experience can be transmitted without a valid basis of. 


12 


ad . of ‘the’ costume over movement, ‘That year we also learned that a sone bing technician, 


' and‘a Science project was undertaken. This was a-semi-succes. We learned 


oa ae Hr TS i) t J = > 


. 7 ‘ 
° : 
: - Gll - v ‘ . 
’ 
. 
- 


appropiate techniques, integrated and. lived through by. the payenootucetory 


“just as it is utopian to think that an excellent Seelam oles, can bring a re- 


educative experience to life without an understanding of ind child. 


In 1969 a new activity was introduced which we thought would be more 


. appropriate to the children. The history porject was put on a beck burner, 


? 
ee. 


however, that a project which is intrinsically interesting may not be necessarily 
? e 
usable, implying in the experimentation some dispensable material, which often 


called up fantasies of des truction in some of our children. Some pretend to be — 


: pombe or wetees spout to explode. The cognitive material was not always on a 


level vith the —" presented and also the psy cho-educative challenges were far 


from being established oe to the stages’ oF evolution of the children, We 


. decided to resume the History etter definitively < wR time. The mime project, 
saga it had already been named, deepened int movement dechntaw. We experienced, 


with the child, ‘the ‘pleasure of discovering our Corre by acquiring means of 


‘ expression that could, be codified, analized and graduated. "The Overcoat", by 


wenens was - presented as. a nime-play. ~The precision of npyenent fascinated the 


children and frhe PeEDGLAZaStONE ‘denoted the joy of discovery, the pleasure of. being . 


i 


able 6 use one's body voluntarily, and to’ be. cApable of attaching an emotion to a E 


play was not adequate ina paycho-reeducative context involving school-age children. 


It was, “however, by means of this play’ thats achiaved a uni form makeup style: a 


e 


foundation of white tint. The Children would be. less. inhibites we said; it's the 


= movement and the in that must bring out the character-with help from a synbolic 


costume. There penainwd however the .problem of the child who clung to ahe beauty 


; no matter how competent, was dicapabie of grasping and bringing 5 life the relatiohal 


dinension of reeducation in which thie production itself isnot the goal. but 
2 °. 


rather “ "penuh, The. result. “the result has reanine wade it ane activity leading to 


e 


13 ‘ . ue 


‘conscious gesture. The period of unaware movement was over. The choice of this mime- . . 


Se --Gi2- 0 | a 


it hashelped develop the autonomy of the subject and the formation of a’free ego. 


The study days centered on the process of the actualization of the ego's forces 
° he | . < \ ‘ . 


allowus 0 resituate ourselves: in an orientation of more nuarite.. When the process ~ f 


of teeducation is seen from thé ‘angle of "inadaptability" (Erikson), one can plan 


out the conditions‘of life and®activity in accordance with cheraéteristics placing ... - 


- 


the subject within a given stahe in his evolution. . The process of reeducation is 


' 


a coherent process of successive restructurings porgessively ranked by quilibrations 


or successive synthesis and resynthesis; each total structure which forms a r 


structural unity flows logically from the preceding one" . (Jeanine Guindon) Several 


references to Jeon Piaget's ideas on structuralism lead us to see how history can: 


be utilized rationally. wHe task siieared clearly to be this: to establish a 


total sturcture perattthig the creation of activities offering all the elements of 


restructuring necessary to a veritable reeducation. ‘ 7 


The following activities were chosen: Geography, to situate man's action in.space; 


General Knowledge * to-discover the ways man sheltered, clothed. fed and transported 


himself; and mime tocexperience in his ‘body an ‘enact of man's actions. Egypt 


was the country chosen and the time of Pharaohs was the period. Teo mime-plays 


e 


were constructed on the people of Israel and, Egypt means of two biblical 


characters:,David ans Moses. This mea for us a first success. “The expertents 


demonstrated finally how the activity. was a structural py ae with its three 


. dimensions of organization, animatiqn and uti ti saétSn, The ‘experimental content 
_was sichannted more clearly and we Aiscovered the adequate, instruments for a 
putting into relation. ‘The naimation (putting into action) was enriched and ~ 

v 


despite the use by all, this experience became more. interesting. ‘We had tried 


to use the eierecter of Moses as the person who helped us discover how man, y- 
putting aside ‘nis fear of the all mighty, learned to achieve fove and give j 


himself a jay that would permit a nation to attain autonomy in mutual ‘respect . 


and established ordre. It appeared possible to establigh a parallel between the 


Pa aad 


‘diverse stahes of: man's evolution and the stages! of history. It was evident that 


“ . * e 


. , 3 
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SO at ‘ve had to come up with a general content: which: respected the stage where the 

chj1d was situated, while permitting hin to eupersence this production develop- 


ment on man, in'a complete hist6ricalevolutiondry process. The, use of set 


ies theory spas then actualize this desire. Tt was “aise ‘evadent that this . 


’ x. ba ®. 


stege ‘of ‘eiperkenpe also’ brought, along some weaknesses. ‘This was in June, 1970. =. 


Aer tine’ August, ada Me structived a,;new whole of which aan element also feeiee | ; 


: @. 
bal SF iis ‘that was even more’ Sores ohs This arrangements Was comprised Ge four i: 
ha eo en ' . : 


gees of activities called “activities of Expression" . The History activity ° 


eed . apoeentued the image of man in a given space and time; the mime activity permits 


‘She expreasion of man's aiden es oe of cai movements ; the General Knowledge . 
. a3 activity presents four large. sectors of man "gs. “adaptation to his ees over 
i . : the ages: shelter, clothing, exddepoxtation: and foes : thie Arte activity aims at 

bringing to life for the chiid man's artistic development across Feneeran using 


? ae 
the medium suitable to o«ch period while respecting the expressive and technical bs 


aa? 
a 


could come about only with intense team work, in which continual aettiaies of Dogo aly 
the realistic relation with the child would be the most appropriate and subtle 
"i eno of evaluation. In fact, the involvement necessary in a total “reeducational 


effort, does not allow one to:separate research from real life, and the psycho- 


educetorwho seeks this separation loses quality, risks falsifying the application 
of sanecets in real life, and cannot feeig deepen the peycho-reeducative implica- 

Si tions of his professional actfns. Thus it oa insApril, 1971 has we were able — 
to experience with the ehiiaven a meaningful time which was the, result of this 


‘ . Nw , . wr . 
Is curriculum. The invitation read as follows: "Dear parents and friends, the Group 
2 < * ‘ . - e “ 


~~ 6 


wishes you a cordial welcome to the 'C.0. Ieternat ,and takes-teh pleasure of inviting 


you to sharé with them the experiences of man across history. You will have an 
i ’ 


he opportunity, during the evening, while visiting the exhibits and attending the 


drama presentation, to retrace,man's expression in time across the famous periods of | 


history. In the Arts, we see how man has expressed himself in material. In . | 
. ‘ bs : f - t i 


. . -~Gi,;- * <= fn 
; General Know;edge,.we observe man's conquests over matter, enabling him to 


“© communicate, to clothe himself and to shelter himself. In Ceramics Studio, we 


see man transforming matter, mastering technique, learning how to create useful © 


and esthetic objects. I Projects, with the help of an ancient art of movement, 
pantomime, we share with you in synthesis, "the history of man". So we offer you 


this evening of. relaxation, where by interpreting our expression, you will be_ 


ed 


ie 


— . . : 
transported across the ages, and experience with us "the history of man". This 


‘ 


letter represented thé * realization ofa project: long in ripening and provided 
that it was possible to talk about a ee approach to History. 

On: April 15, 1971, we received our first saleutin, to, experience with them the 
meaningful time of expressive activities. The parents toured around in small 
groups, visiting the exhibited productichs of the children. We hoped ‘to Acquaint 
them wen ine “work accomplished and ihe work - yet’ undone. During this time the 
child-en stayed in the dormitory and prepared for the evening's play on the ; 
history of man. Costumes, makeup, a feverish hum ‘reigned in-the dormitory and’ . 

. Caused ah quate tension, as we shall see later. In fact, it would have been, 
7 more logicalto let the children show the parents the exhibits themselves. (A a 


4 


sd . 
correction would ne made the following year). A notebooks was given to the 
ee : 


arents: 11 pages of text explaining and guiding their "visit". It ee alot... 
Be mien to ask of tan to read. Imagine that happening a the Concert Hall, you 
e handed a program for a spectacle: 11 pages to read before even starting 
atch, the presentation. The text howere a interesting, and was thought- 
rovoking for those who had read it. We present this text on the following * 
pages. | | | 
° (121) Dear'parents, . a : 
| ‘Dear friends, - 

You have been inyited to join us in the "meaningful time" of expressive 4 


activities; project, studio, workshop, general knowledge. 


4 


: ee 
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a 


‘We would. like to explain a bit what we by. "meaningful time", The 


‘evening's performance and the exhibits to which ypu have been invited are not 
a a 


the final stage of something. To the contrary, the primary. goal here’is one of 


stages he has achieved and the future direction his 


' . : ‘ 
’ wos « , ‘ ry 


fforts will take in these 


four activities. Sere ; 
a It is not for is compare, the various producti tis of the ee To help you 


cdiere band the exhibit and pattes enjoy tie evening's ime, we have: included in the + 


ms 


“program a resume’ of, the dapalepnont of this year's fo ‘ expressive activities, as 


well as. a nebat led a on the mime. 

* We hope you enjoy this evening, and that these ‘notes will help you evaluate in 

= their true light, the children's efforts. . 
| . Signed, 


The Teaching sa 


‘ Program P ‘ 
5 The Projects 
| a" «The "Projects" Activity, three hours/week for iw oubadours ,. four hours /week 
f = : 


‘for, Menestrels and Gais-Lurous, is part of a set of expressive activities and a 


~ : general — on. the history of man. The activity aims in encouraging the individual's 


4 


socialization through working with a group. 
‘The child's participation evolves then, according to a personal rhytm, starting 
Mog “S 
from a personal experimentation and acceding to a group experimentation. © 
. . z : oh . 


é v . -. * * i « \ e * J 
Thw "Projects" Activity presents History to the child first of all: the daily 


life of man and his eset d eee are in taRy the fruit of all none Te, since 
j es man's appearence on earth. By means of, hs picture presented to him, the child shall 
at last. perceive that future projection -of man's activities is intimately linked. 
7 to the successive developments of his past adaptations st the heart of reality. 
History study allows the child to become disengaged from the all-poverful, irreversible 


world of the’ subjective‘facts of human actions, and lets him look at historical forms, 


° 


; | ae a 
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of ‘adaptation by man conditioned by the changing reality of time, space and 

sannived knowledge. In this perspective human experience is presented. 

(122) i The presented image includes content necessary to the support of other 

| patties axstcitine the theme tndipkory of man". At the week's beginning an 
‘aspect of history in phawanted which is then deepened according to the specific 

Ti ’ aspects of art, studio, genial knowledge and atime’, 


During the Middle Agee Unit, four weeks included four presentations: 


e 
1 = 


ae 1- Transition from Antiquity. to Middle Ages. The) Barbaric Invasions - 
‘ and the coming of King Clovis wo -resetabltehed ordre. 


% ~ es The establishement, ofa, more steitena, socialized way of life 
during the reign. of iavideites. 
3- Social organi zation during Middle aca 
oe | The ‘Lovdsy the Clergy, ee 
The nobles, the cavaliers, 
The serfs, the peasants. — 

' 4-. Life during the Middle Ages 
Cathedrals, ae , 
Guilds | 
fucoierdes . 

In ordre for the image of, history to be integrated, each chila portrays in 

Plasticine how he perceived the history just studied. This activity can be in- 
dividual or collective. (ex: King Clovis' coronation, or men working together on 
s * cathedral). Music of the period is played aud the activity, then at the end, 
each child ot what he has done and the’ ee is corrected as needed, in ontehs, 
that his interpretation of this human experience be as objective as pond bles 
According to the group, we accéntuate one aspect in each episode, while 
ada a contents’ ae Thus during this period, the children will 


cover in Art:, ' 


oa 5 18 .. 


ati? x 


" Stained Glass - 
Cathedral Construction 


in Studio: 


cam} 


A villahe model of the Middle Ages Slab technique. 
in General Kngwiedae: 


Castles © 


‘Dress of Knignts 
me . ae ‘ ‘ 
Means of Transport ; 
"Discoveries = ° 4 vs a et 
Finally, with this imformation in hand, an expression of objective human - 
experience is synthesized in mime : each child being capable, -at his’ level, of 
grasping ina characnes the iadnnbe of reality he portrays on the sit 
Beyond history, the Redgual activity Bieonone the theatre of noveRUe, using 


' 


the ancient art of mime. We notice that verbal expressive can often be difficult and 
limit iti of iret real. Man lives jena by his body. “In considering the . 
‘body as the adie of human activity, expreasion of life through the body encourages 
the representation of man's realistic life Se ailan, When performing mime’, using 
symbolic geatures _ representing the réal, we project an expression encircling all 
at once the body, space, time and mastery of the methods of acting. So we 

synthe fze a serge part of man's history in ecrporast expression. s 


Eath week we begin to study one of the phases of evolution of man according to 


the famous periods of his history: a oe 3 . 


l1- Prehistory ; o4 Septethber 
' 2- ANcient Greece = ® | ~ “October 
3— Rome’ . November-December 
' he Middle Ages _ a Pd _ January _ 
5- Classical Period | Febru 
thy yr 6= Modern Period ss, March | 
iy : : . 


4; ~~ ‘J=-Contemporary Period : _, April , 


ene 


a a gs 
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During May , the sunthesis of this course is Goeewnted during the "meaningful 
Time" in a piece of theater mime: | | 
r . It is important to notice that this arrangement ‘implies, in real life, that 
‘ ° each child should be able to progress at mastering techniques, in view of a precise 
| goal as to expression, starting from acquired skills. The gradation progresses 
from active individual expression toward group experimentation, encouraging in this 
im way mutual respect, Gene ucst of reality, according to the, existing -sueiwisitibes: 
of a vhild in view ae the proposed realization. Thus each person shall end up 
wh a personal style, different i eis vith will permit him to express him- 
self in a role Penne to the possibilities his body's actions, to an under- 
standingof hupan experience and to the aspect of. life of the person being portrayed. 
It is by means of this ‘arrangement that we hope each child will be able to 
discover that what he istoday is intimately aeons to what man WAS in the past. 
We hope this awareness will allow him to tert into the fue with wisdom, 


knowing how to’ utilize the richnegses of his ancestor's lives in order to enrich 


history and give to the men who will live it tomorrow, a better inderstanding of 
’ 


A 1 


_man, of life and of that One who is the Source of all. 
Arts = 3 3 AM 

Arts activities (2 ionmeavuake for Troubadors and Menestrals, 3 ee 
for Gay Lurons ) fe part of a global curriculum of parashétastic activities. 

At the Art workshop, the children relive ina personal way, man's artistic 
development across the ages. 

‘This aoulyaby is carried out isang the following media: cardboard, construction, 
paper, mosaics, small stones, stints gouache and pastels, in harmoney with the 
mediums affinity with a certain period's artistic expression, and with each child 
expressive and technical evolution. 

For the prehistoric period, Troubaders and hencaeeits have used gouache on 


fungus pr with brushes to reproduce animal forms that were found engraved or painted 


on walls of grottos or caves, in BEORE to relive the experience of leaving a . 


| 20 . vats, 4 


‘pastels and the Gay-Lurons their work with cloth. * 


- Gi9- , 


positive or negative hand print on the material. They have also produced dolmens 


’ using this method. Dhe Gay-Lurons have represneted these same prehistoric objects, 


btu with plasticine and cut paper. 


The study of Greek Art is limited ot the Spartans this year, hence to an * 


- essentially utilitarian and warlike art; it consisted of making and decorating 


helmets and shields. “The three groups have thus relied Spartan history by making 


A £ j 
masks shields and works with cardboard, and decorating them with gouache, to use _ ' 


them as props in playing a Spartan episode in mime. 
When we studied Rome, the children aaret used construction paper ‘ead gouache to 


make theater masks. Then we introduced tne vmosaic technique, which is characteristic 


‘of roman art. At this time, concentration is on learning of technique, since most, 


e st = : 
students had never worked with mosaics before. The Gay-Lurons also used small stones 


for this period, atechnique which approximates mosaic and was for many moré familiar. 
For the middle Ages and the Renaissance the children continued to work with 

mosaicss to reproduce cathedrals, Seeiets or for porjects of their. choice.. The 

Ba tinpena were also ingeamces to, making cloth hangings for the Renaissance ‘ 

period; this involved cutting out and gluing a motif of felt to:a piece of wood 


ao 


coveref with tissue paper, an anen & way that the finished arcduct was 4 framed piece 


For the Classical Period, children from the troubadors and Menestrels worked 


ready to be fines 


‘with pastels. The Troubadours had free choice of technique, since they knew how 


to strat a picture in several ways and how to use pastels. The Menestrals were 
taught the scribble taninique, while the Gay-Lurons continued working with cloth. 

For the Modern Period, Troubadours and Menestrals continued their work wath 
’ 

During the Comtemporary Period, , the accent was actually niece on the expressive 
aspect of art. The Troubadours then worked with charcaol, free in technique and in 
subject. The Menestrels refined their techniques of scribble-drawing and of pastel. 


The Gay-Lurons started work wiht paste, discoverning hte various ways of beginning 
r) ‘\ 


21° 


a drawing. 


al 


4 
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isiwe this and general survey of man's artistic development throughout 
‘history, the children ae able to create a synthesis in June of all their acquired 
‘skills. in summarily reliving tte: same development with all the methods now at 
‘their disposal. 


Ceramics Activit; Studio ‘ , i 


Pe abgie 


Throughout the centuries ceramics -has been an art which allows man toe express 


saeeett, in many ways. In addition to hand-making pieces that serve as decoration, 


. 


_ he can equally create useful objects that: he beeds in everyday life. : 


This type of activity is comprised ot sevevnt precise techniques, which must 


be ener before passing on to expression itself. At the Center for ‘Orientation 


we have chosen to,include this activity for those reasons: In effect, ceramics 


: E : * * * ' * . 
. allows the boy to master his own tools qhile making a functional object. 


*. Since the various techniques .of ceramics are vegy diverse, we have ehosen to 
concentration on just two rather than:all techniques. The fact of having just two 
basic techniques and a single medium (clay) permits greater mastery in a smaller 


area. This also helps him-become more competend and sure of himself in this 


domain. ; 

The two basic techniques _ 

4 Coil: This technique, consists of rolling pieces of clay into 
snakes and building them up a one another. Thie technique 
allows an almost unlimited choice of froms. 

b) The slab: . This technique consist of xelatag clay flat with a 
rolling pin and making objects with geometric shapes, such as 
“goblets, carafes, etc. It has the advantage of giving a‘uniform 

‘ look to the piece. | | 
"eS Enamelling techniques 
; The fired piece’ requires the second step of glazing, i.e. co 
covering it with a glaze a will make it colorful ‘and impermeable. 
The boy develops,.in this way, Staten for beauty and an understanding 
' of colors. 


22 , ve . + 


Individual Progression: 


Each boy works in harmony with his own thy thm and with his “te 


it apttitudes. The beginner shall make very simple pieces at first. 


Se ee S The difficulty and complexity of the work shall progress with the 
i hie ae cease 


ee a 
: 


boy's progress. 

et (126), Example of Creation (for a beginner) | 

Soup bowl by coil technique 

1- Kneading of clay oi TS & 
2- Making the base ‘\ 

co Placing of coils ; 

4. Smoothing and joining; drying 


5- Sanding of bowl : 


6- First firing 6 ' . 
T- Glazing — | 1, 
~ ° ° 
8- Second firing ~ . . 
ee _ > Example of ‘Creation (for an advanced student) 
"Coffee Pot 


e 


l- Choice of technique ¢; 
2- Making of base or 
3- Making of sides 
4- Making of spout 
*S- Making of Handle 


6- Making and adjsuting of cover 
T- Sanding of pot 


8- Firing 
9- Glazing 


10- Firing 3 _ ¢ 


(127) 
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In the exhibits will see pieces made by boys who are beginning and 


» 


also by more advanced students. We hope these brief explanatiéns will help you 


better appreciate the work of each child. 


General Knowledge _ 


‘ 


1 The activity of "general Knowledge" flows directly from history activity. , r 


. “te . * J 
Across the ages, four 4arge sectors of man's adaptation to his environment are 


studied: dwellings, costume, transporation and tools. The children used cardboard 


or plasticine to reproduce the historical inventions of man. 


. 


We began our study of human evolution with prehistory. Then, men had everything 


; ‘ : : 
to learn. From stonehe fashioned hatchets, knives, harpoons, mill-stones, grease 


lamps, etc. . P 


To transport hunting catches, man thought to develop various techniques: 


carring on back, pplling it on a hide, etc., finally coming to use of the wheel. 


‘ 
f 


Would bodies of water remain an obstacle for man? No. While swimmi » he would let 


himself be carried by a tree trunk. 4 hen he hollewed it out to make [a dug-out canoe, 


7? 
and finally learned to strap several together to make a raft. 


: To gain shelter from cold, rain and wild beasts, early, man mad¢ use of only 


rae. \ 


caves and tree tops. Little by little, along with other inventions, jhe anerted 
t®@ build houses. The first was alae under excupas Little y littl men grouped 
together to form villages. For more pretection, certain villages were constructed 
over water, on et ieonckks %. 
We must remember one, important discovery of this period: fire. | This 
discovery made it possible to heat hentia: to cook re to light up darkness, 
to drive away wild beasts, étc. te oe 
For antiquity we have studied two cery distinct civilizations, Greece and 
Rome. . | 
In these two societies we have studied the various tools man had to aid his 


work and make his life easier: farm tools, aqueducts, baking ovens, etc.’ ‘ * 


Three types of dwelling were in use then:town houses, country houses and 


24 
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a temples. For the Greeks, the Olympic game was of such great importance that we 


es _ studied the gymastiums and the various sports that were practiced there.: For the 


ve ca 


Homans an many had great importance, 'so we studied the set-up ofa Roman army 


camp. : "yd - so 


Various modes of sea and I and transporation were tried. We also looked at 


7 . 


“how Roman roads were constructed and how a Roman port’was laid out. - 


| 7 We directed attention ‘to military and civilian Roman clothing, with’ its 
togas, tunics, armor-plates, sietae, etc. , -_ | 
: Passing through Antiquity we enter the Middle Ages. It was the time of 
cathedrals, ‘monasteries and citadels with their knights in armor. The middle ages 
brought a totally new ‘teehion in elothdne. The knights and soldiers wore coats 
of mail, armor, etc. The women of the ‘casteles wore long, intricate Abaknee The - 
peasants, on the other hand, were dresses in ron rough clothing. ‘ 
Transportation was not greatly adhanced during the Middle Ages. However, 
we do find gondolas,. Viking Ships ans sleighs. The well-built’ roads od Antiquity 
‘s were left to weeds becquse most transportation was on horseback. 


. 


The Middle Ages however, was not an obscure period; certain inventions date 


' 
. 


* from this period. We shall mentidén only the Gutenberg printing press, the horse 
« 
and oxen yoke, water and windmills, the plow, metallurgy, glass, textiles, the 
compass, the rudder, etc. | 
After rapidly. passing over the Renaissance, we arrive in the Classical 
Period with the Sun King. | 
(128) _ Lousi XIV breathed new life into all endeavors. Medieval castels gave way 
tot he baroque style and to palaces such as Versailles with its gardens.. Furniture 
became elegant, chiseled, carefully worked. 
Costume followed the movement: laces and wigs were in use. 
Scientists supported by the king invented instruments such as the microscope, 


the telescope, the cannon, the mechanical clock, etc. ; I 


To move about better, men invented the traveling coach and perfected sailboats. 


\ 


(129) 
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For the last two periods we dropped clothing and dwellings to. study 


a transportation and tools. 


The modern Period, from 1800 to 1910, is characterized by its large nimber of - 


* 


inventions, Famous names like Volta, Faraday, Morse, Goodyear, Nobel, Bell, 
Edison, Sunken, siecacr. Lumiere, Stephenson, etc. date to htis seeteee 
,- Among new of transportation we have the steamboat and steam locomotive,’ 
__the aleonin: the bicycle, the gas-powered automobile, pneumatics anf the motor 
airplane. 
Technology ‘also aude considerable progress thanks to such. inventions ast 
the Shizibiine Adaiaiie cinematography , telegraphy, x-ray tube,. Linotype, the photographs 
siotnkenshy, the electric battery, the electric light bulb, etc. 
Ts finish off, we studied the Contemporary Period, our 20th century. oe 


a 


." &: 
too close to* us in time, it is difficult to evaluate. 


Ceftain new transportation modes catvh our attention: the submarine, the 

helecopter, the aerial-train, the air glider, the rocket. 
= "Among tools we have studied the satellite, the television and its cameras, 

‘the radio, the reaction motor, transistors, welding and ‘steel structures such as 
the Eiffel Tower, etc. ¢ 

There you have a brief overview of what the boys studied this year in General 
Knowledge activities. You sive say it is a lot for a child. You are correct. 
Each hoy did not necessarily work on all tenes For each period one section, 
clothing, transportation, dvelitos or tools, was assigned siiche boy wd research 
was limited to this area. For their research, the boys have access to an adequate 


library including reference books on each‘of the periods. From the illustrations, 


of objects and events in this book, they reproduce their subject in plasticine 
oo 


* ? ; . 
fe ow 


or cardboard. A graphic reproduction is also required. 
The goal of this activity is not to make historians or students knowing 


history by heart, but rather to’ shape boys capable of representing in three © 


‘fe , ‘ Bt : 
dimensions, with the help of pasticine or cardboard or in drawing, the things 


° 


- 625 « | 
al . ’ ; , : \ 
" They see. or imagine, to help their intelligence to form, ° learn to work 
| 


\ 
80 it is q very personal development that the 2 chila| achieves through ; . 
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“ together, to exchange ‘discoveries, new insight. 


study Mg human evolution. —_—? . ’ 1 
i er a 


Several errors slipped into the text, but generally they respected the 


+ * “| 


goal sought: to present the activities curriculum to the parents. This was @ 
- first step in attenpting to involve them in-a meaningful time. ; 
The month opie ushered in a toLlon-Yp sbi this cumulative punt “Bach | 
‘activity was filmed and during the, expression activities, more ‘than Ae? slides | 
) . . were taken.. This. film montage was presented to the stayed and the vinentt the : 
: . AaB night, bringing to a “elose the meaningful time bt Expression Activities, 
| “We ners each Rasen with the help of this audio-visual technique; ‘would grasp 
* ee real experience, the procesé and the implications of these activities, Here 
then is the ain Ale from ais film. : In reading it, imagine soft background 
° i _music )those with a serene player could play a soft flute paar ‘very. beatae rul 
“ty: images in nation which, fen each paragraph of this text. as Bion hy ‘- 
. The "Projects" ‘activity is ‘part of the total wnltdion: of expression, and 


4 ; ; 
. participates inthe general thene.of man's, 8 tos 2p te 


* This group activity begins by pieeenting history to the. child, the experiences 
of man across the ages. With the none oF images prencates to him, | the child | shall, 
. at ‘cileaiid perceive that human. activity is intimately linked to the successive 


developnents of his ment adaptations, at heart of reality. 


; When the child comes into the cai he comes ae make, in a way, the \history 
ae ‘of what was, what he is and what he will be. sit oe 
‘. . ) History taught by the .ducator is grafted onto, an image which will siate ; 
the other expre&sion activities exploiting the theme "history of man", these are 
. ‘ - pe aie ‘ sg. 38 ° 


_... the arts, general knowledge and ceramics. ; v 


as 


with plastteine, the image of it he perceived. ; This ‘production can be individual 


. during the setivity me furnishes ‘another image, this ies in sound, of what man" 8 
> ba 
ee expression was once like. ie j . 
+ (130) The activity concludes by putting ‘the projets dnpettios for common enjoy- 


2 


or collective’ according to the chia studied. 


. ment . 


’ the experience of man be correctly perceived, 


‘a realistic dimension. . - ae 


# 


* 


In order that the image of history be. anbegrated, each re represents . 


° ~ 


* 


“Music of the period is payed 


n a correction’ is. necessary, the image will be objectified, in order that 
Thus, for example, wher we nyene 


of colonization. of We@tern Canada, we will shsectity the "western folklore" in 


. Presented this way, history will disengage the cuit from the all-poerful, 


of tant space, an and acquired skills. 


a ae eee a 
» ‘ 


iid «Shes the body becomes the instrument, of expression for this experience, ‘pach 


Bayona history, the RP eee activity presents the theater of mevenent, using 
an ancient art, mimi, 


Mine utilizes symbolic gestures: to represent the real and allows one to express 


* 


reality he is deeply involved in. 
The body metcaeei rue instrument of expression. 


oe cereal Leelee ote oa ld alla 4 tone ot ia In aaneand 


: it to ‘perform a more “ nuanced expression, in the mime movements. 


on must know how to utilize it adequately, according to. precise techniques or 


rather: according to a precise ‘movement language. - 
Pa oD , eeamanl —_ 


; ne i i] i aA . a i ° 
or the techniques of mime becomes then a first phase, an indispensible phase in 


the ‘development of a personnel expression. 


* 


eae daha 


to ‘SHErEAR by, means of mpnticie, the experience of man. 


The learning of this language 


* 


‘e 


The boay prepares , 


irreversible world of subjective facts of human activity, and will allow him hia 


: seé the a forms of man's adeptation, forms: conditioned by the cee reality 


the events of human experience while taking into account one's body, space “ue 


time. ‘The child wee prepare himself. te live this event’ in LPRYSAR EE fectity; 0 


Its suppleness will allow 


~’A sufficient mastery of the various basic tehchiques permit the child to ~~ 


N 


. 


| (131) 


__modified according to the means available for their manufacture. 
new Ce nery sabepimes nya ae an amp Ta phe aera mien tnemed o- abe ap gular cine oe we inten en tromeetumm niet ftrente pat err 
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“use these techniques in dealing with a historical content. This is hes an we 
experimentation with individual roles, centered on the techie output of 
expressive movement. _ - Yes 
. Thus little by little this experimentation will make him master of his f 
bod- and of this hogy language. He will be. able to communicate easily with the 
other and to eee to his movement in an limexustngiy lai ictus 
* Once nastery and control of movement is acquired, the child shell henceforth 
be able to interpret. a character according to. the known ‘epetiiiaes of his body, | 
and according to the erdephton he wil} have of the character he ‘Pene to Fe 
Si decal ‘He will be able then to take part in a group production, frvress himself 
in, a personal sytle, different from that of another, and- -freely transmit the history 
of man ina language of movement. ~— aes sl 
The child is now ready to present on stage a story drewn from man's past. 
To sii dil the epelity ‘of the character he wishes to protray, a child must ‘do 


research on this person. Each person finds, according to his possibilities, the © 


’ characteristics of the person, the period costume appropirate to the role and F 


function or other elements necessary to the expression of real-life events. 


\ : ‘ 
Costumes are acceptable if they correspond to history realistically and are 


At times, certains accessories are necessary to define or accentuate synbols 
which noreet cannot ‘signity. _ Each 5 shall construct, according to his | 7 
abilities and vith she hear of the educaor, the props necessary his performance. 

In. ‘May, the child was able to experience acai! in diverse e ression ac- 
tivities, Assting about 360. hours all together. Now history will be Seren on 
stage. ‘The theater takes palce in the gymnasium. Publicists, élctricians, 


painters, stage manager, each one participates in preparing material for the 


é 
‘ 


_ play about to begin. | mH « i : 


The totality. of bake requires a precise coordination of work ‘done, and the 


Fa ge , 


actual presentation requires” a closure. A general rehearsal gathers all those” 


29 ; y 4 
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6 


tnveised together , and allows each child and adult to make those corrections te 


necessary toa quality production. 


Finally, the big evening arrives, - -our artistS prepare themselves in 1 the 
s 


a dressing * rooms, the dromitories. Make-up, costumes -! of course a setein nervous 


‘ 


- hum possesses the group. gor the children, this is a gala evening! . 


*y oe Th¢ public arrives, and settles into place. Each one knowing well.that soon 


“ 


the curtain will rise and each actor will have 248 relive on stege, by means of © 
his expresajons, the experience of may acrges nietery, be” 
Now the curtain: has fallen...the history ‘sae has deen played and experienced. 
Here is how this expressive development, by the poya, with the help of movement 


4 . “7? i e ¢ : ‘ * ee @ 
‘and symbols, will have encouraged the coming-into-awareness of the realistic 


evolut®on of man in several of his dimensions. v 
1. learning cooperation in mutual respect; 
- 2, socialization of thought into the objective perspective of history; = - 


3. the expression of human experience in body, space and time; 
4, learning the necessary tools for any creative activity; 
"5. and, we hope, the beginning of the necessary wisdom for an understanding 


of Man, ‘Life and He who js°the Source of it all. 


tlnegh Ieee iannthaierornalnortiiontt tient ae ihn ental en eh eo He! iy vg ame om hittin idabianl cae Soe torneo aang tanr annette 
‘ t : : aa . 
. Genecad. Knowledge ' a, oe 
” (here* ‘we used the same text as used in the’ program on page 126) tee 
(132) “Studio = | oa 


ie 


Studio entrance. .  -_ > = « Song - 


The studio is where ceramics activities are done. This three-t-four-day- 
per+week activity allows each young person to make objects which are both artistic 
and functional, ; . 


The work benches ; ‘ 
’ Bach child uses his own work bench where he finds all tools necessary to 

| making a ceramic piece. . 30 
* + . “ # ‘ 


s * 


es 


4 ‘ < 
e __. banding . i . 
When the pieces are will-dried, they are sanded doun with the help of steel 


as : 629, 
Kneading the clay 
This first operation consists of kneading air bubbles out of the clay 


This prevents breakage of clay during firing. 
" Rolling Coils he fei 
Coil techniques involves rolling clay into long sausages. 


' Placing the Coils. . 


a 


The coils are adhered to the base and are then superimposed on one another. | 


~ * 4 


ee ee 
The colis are then smoothed over and the piece is feetly trimmed to even t 
4 


out inequalities. F , “ 
’ hw , 
olling aslaéb s 


ay 


. 
¢ 


The second technique in ceramics is that of the slab; the cley is flattened 


with the help of a rolling pin and cut out according to required measurements. _ 


ee ; > 
Casting about _a Cylinder 4 . 


The sleb is then molded ardund a cylinder. A base is added and smoothed into - 


ey 
a 
* 


the cylinder. e a 7 a : 
‘Adding the handle a : 
We- add a handlé and then have a mug ready for drying. 


wool, a a 


’ . ‘ 
oar opepers ta), masta SA ells te 1 tao dncemnctien Bi steadied - od Paes Ce a) * oer Se incon. is, 


Dry pieces ready to fire 
_ ‘The pieces are now ready to be ‘fired for the first time at a temperature we” 
of 1900° Fahrenheit, ee 
Fired pieces : é - ; 
Twenty-four hours later the Htecee are brought out of the kiln and are ready 


“to be glazed. | 


~ 


x 2 - ; 
ow 5 a - 
ai. oe ELAS) ~ ace BE PLAS. ae 2 es ae. HG ; a ae ee eee 


‘ 


A first way consists of applying galzing with a brush. 


—* Bl. 


Dipping — 1 


‘..¢ The piece can also be completely immersed in the. glaze. 


Unfired glazed pieces 


Before being fired, the glaze has a matte appearance, ; ay Me 
Firing 2° 


The pieces are placed in, the kiln for their second and final firing. ' 
ar ‘ Glazed, fired pieces ; 
pao a 


The firing melts the glaze into the piece and gives it a glossy, impermeable 


, 
4 


finish. - eos 
« \. Notebook 


_ Once a piece is finished it is entered into the child's notebook. ° 


a 


Each.child-works-at his own speed. Each piece done is at his level, the 


‘educator taking into accournt his Q@ptitudes and the ‘project's difficulties. 


Arts 


s 
2 ite ; 


" Arts activity, (two hours/week for Troubadours and Minstrels, and three 


: . hours/week for Gay-Luyons) is part of a whQbe curriculum of parascholastic 


activities. 
“ e 
In the arts workshop, the children relive in a personal way the artistic 


development of man across the ageS. 0 — 


This development is actualized by the following media: cardboard, ‘construction 


meee. mosaic, pheno rock, cloth, gouache, pestets charcoal and ink, according 


meter pre rer aanee Soran eric 


'  * to the wroiitaon of technique and expression in ‘che child. ; 


aaiallh Lani otal eellaena ad 


For the prehistoric period, the Troubadours and the Minstrels used gouache 


: with fingers or brush to reproduce shapes of animals found etched | or drawn on 


cave walls and grottos, in order to relive the experience of leaving the imprint | 


» 
9 


of one's hand, negative or positive, on matter. , ’ 


4 


_ The children also reproduced Sopnane using. this technique. The Gay-Lurons 


. also created . these same objetts but with the mpie of plasticine and cut paper. 
é a ~ F 
° <" 


Sew i ey 


. 7 : 92 . oe 
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' The study of Greek art is limited this vis to the Spartans, whose art was 
essentially warlike and fuck lone it consisted of making ake decorating helmets 
x et and shieldg. The three groups also relived this experience a constructing in 
cardboard, or in feccauting in gouache, the masks, shields and swords which served 
as props” ina presentation of this period in mime. 
When we studied Rome, the children first used construction paper and gouache 


4 


to make theater masks. 5 
Then we introduced mosaic technique, which was characteristic of the Roman 
period. At this time, the concentration was bie learning of thchnique, gince je 
group had yet worked with this medium. — . 
The Gay-Lurons also used crushed rock for this period, a technique salam 
to mosaic and familiar to some of the children. : 
For the Middle Ages an the Renaissance; the children continued wording 
with mosaic to construct .cathedrals and citadels or for free choise projects. , 
For the Calssical Savio, the Gay-Lurons continued on tapestry (cloth), while 
Troubadours ick Mistress used pastel. DenuBadeuts were free in using this ' | 
technique since they already knew the verious means of starting a drawing wnt using 
pastels. — . | 
nnvntwtswinvinssssn-nouy..ifhe Minstrels vere introduced to the technique of scribble, which includes 
four steps: ° . 
gia dese _ _2+ draw the scribble (sketch) ; rf 
2. choose the lines of the subject; 
3. choose the* colors; 
. : 4. work on qualitative @spects. ; 
During study of the Modern Period, Troubadours and Minstrels cont-nued 
working in pastel as before and the Gay-Lurons continued wording with cloth. 
With the Contemporary Period, the emphasis was placed haevily on the expres- 


sive Sspect of art. Troubadours werkes freely with charcoal and ind. 


” s ten - “ . ~ - 


iakoul improved their use “e scribble tedhntaie and vaste: The Gay-Lurons 


— 


began working with pastel, learning different 8 of starting a drawing. 
rent way ring. 
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Let us say a few words about organization of the activity. This varied with the 
groups. For Gay-Lurons, all necessary ‘materials were placed at their tables 

é F - ; | e 
before work began. As for Minstrels and Troubadours, they saw to gathering and 


setting up their material upon arrival at the workshop. 
z oe BE 
~ 7 | ‘ 
After this vast and general ‘survey tour of man's gepintis development , 


| throughout history, the children made a synthesis of all they had learned in June, 
x ik . 


® 


by reviewing in abridged form this samq bistorical evolution with all the media 
. \ . ¥ * . s 


they now had at their disposal. 


The 1971 in-service days then allowed for a review of the experience and a 


systematic team analysis with the help of specialized clinics and tehcniques. The . 

experience, based on the theory of sets seemed valid to us and interesting for its 
' fee F 

pedagogic aspects as much as for its reeducative aspects. We realized however that 


* 


in the application there remained t® be made a synthesis and a more detailed orga~ J 


niz tion of the utilization of images appropriate to history. Expression by means : 

e was made more flexible and we noticed increasingly a method of approach : 
which varied according to the diverse. siapen of reeducation (Guindon) regarding 
‘global aspects of tecbnioue and expression. The goal of the activity of general 

 * knowledge became more clear and we were able to think how to correct it . The 


ronwinmenrcenvonnennt: prmme@r-was fruitful in discoveries;~exchanges~and-in perspecrives for-the- future ecm 
: ! 
ron mere ee @ctivity (one. hour/week/grou) , mime activity (three hours/week/groue), general a 
: 
a ek dge activities (three hours /week/groud). Each child then spent Pee 
hours} per week‘ on history of'man. The totality of activities now forms a coherent 
hy Tees ’ whole, a stable interdependent structure. 


« 


om September to June, the various stages of man's history unfold. Eacy 


é : : ? re 
P | G 33 . = 
1. September 7 Prehistory 
| Ba 2. October Greece - 
3. November Rome - 
: 4. December “Roman occupation of Judea 
. 5. January e ' Middle Ages 
, 6. February — Classical. Period (Renaissance) 
7. March | Modern Period _ 
8. April tonhensornry Period a 
; 9. May Synthesis, cumulative point and 
meaningful time : 
10. June Canp preparation accroding to ieetenated - 
historical theme. ’ 4 
The introduction and the conclusion of a theme period bring about neaningful 
e * times. In fact, each second Wednesday sees cultural afternoon in which the 


child, with help from audio-visual means, has the chanse to relive what he has . 


experienced during the month, to make a small synthesis of this experience, and 

also to perceive globally the images and chfracteristics belonging to the period 

of history that, he will study the following month. Customarily, the afternoon 
terete DOING -With-the \expression-in movement-of~images -Of-the--closing period eo Thee emnmmws 


. 


children are invited to mime individually or in groups, images they have gained of 


pita _~ * the peirod just. studied,.This synthesis brings to mind the objective and call _. 

; ‘back the emotions felt during these experiences of mastery, adaptation and crea- 

; _ tivity. The child learns to speak with his body and to communicate his iiowiedee- 
and experience to others, all the while diving a theatrical experience, for this 
presentation is accompagnied by music of the peridd, decor made during art activi- 
ty, (when the cases arises) sid a play of moderate lights. The scene is presented 
and the audience criticizes its enactment. The sécond part ot the afternoon follows 


4 


_up with an exposition of works done in connecting activities: general kwowledge, 
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Pe ng 


. 


| 
| . history, ceramics and art. The children explain what they have made, how they 
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made it, the uses of such and such an instrument , the significance of this or 


that vork and the experience of man during this period. This exchange: between 
, children, and between children and adults becomes a privileged moment of awareness 


and contact, across their own production learning and adaptation experiences, 


lived in parallel with the development of production, learning and adaptation 


‘in Man. : 
In terms of ihe relationship, the use sheet a@ moment .is rich in perspectives 
a merits being analyzed. 
A third part provides the child a chance to taste somme of the dishes man 
has eaten during this period.. Of course the authenticity is not alwdys completely 
rigorous, but the foods presented take into account the means that man then had to 
prepare foods. Thus, in prehistory, natural unleavened,.bread was tasted, fruits 
and edible grains. The Middle Ages brought with it honey-sweetened beer, rye. 
bread and cheese. We explain the munus to the children with the help of authentic 
{ texts, and this joyful tasting interlude, always accompanied by music of the 
period, will be the prelude to showing of films or pictures. approbriate to the 
historical period being introduced. 

This cultural afternoon is done ina relaxed fashion and geod spirits abound. 
terearsimnenmrnercone Wenever-possible;-the-fourth Wednesday-of-the -month-is-used for-a-cultural-field—. 
, trip. It coulb be a visit to a museum, a monastery , an industry, a historical 
snd ania ae section of town or some place appropriate to the period being studied that. month, _ 

These visits let the children see or touch certain objects made by man 200-300-1000 
years ago; to find somme tradition still alive, or to taste monastic life in the 
_ Middle Ages; to discover close to us the vestiges of an ignored past, taht of Old - 
Montréal » or the pottery and painting at the museun. 
(137) Once in a while also a lecturer will bring certain objects of hidtorical in- 
terest to the history groups (an old parchment on pigskin, ‘én illumanated text, 
‘an wipoeyie, etc... ) this historical exposurs supports the experience of the ~~ 


child, who, when misbehaving and causing adult intervention would say: "That's 
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we 
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_ funny, it's gust like in history when there's trouble, people aren't happy and 


it always takes someone to comme in and set things right." A child doesn't — 
Sivaian. “A silly a lifestyle different from his own, but looks at it to see its 
roots and the’ reasons for tis differences, and he can say: "It's a lucky thing ror 
us today that they discovered that long ago, or dise we would 't be able to. use 

it today". History experienced in this way furnishes the child with eopheetanin 


. 


ways to learn adaptation, apprenticesbhip and awareness of his own way of living. 
3 Seas i. Sim, 


wade 
. ee BA - * “a -: i 
Another experience was grafted into the historical whole. In french lessons, 
according to the monthly historical theme, the educator presented certain texts 
of the period and thus gave another dimension of the expression of man through 


literature. This experience merits thought and study. Movement, speech, texts~ — 


“are all different facets of hman expression and the totality they create formed the . 


history we are Living today. i 
These expression activitées also join the new orientation of human sciences 
to the elementary. So the contents encourages both actioléatie and reeducative 
progress. When the child will have to reenter another environment, he will: 
not suffer form lack of knowledge; to the contrary he will have stained ie introduc 


tion to the movements of ‘man and to the city in which he lives _ : 


teurtonarreaiiniceemieesinn mw Maw D4, Jo72-we-relived the-synthesis-of the-eurriculum-undertaken-in 19-0 


September, 1971 and it is an evening of history". This year each child, , | 


dressed in jumpsuit, greeeted visitors and acted as hosts, showing them the exbi-___ 


bits; serving as guide and explaining to each the work he has done. During more 


than an hour, the children brought history to life for the adults and witnessed 


" é ; 
their progres¢’ themselves, From the youngest to the oldest, from'the beginning 


human awareness. Each room centers on some aspect of the adaptation and the 


~ 


preduction of man, according to the actitity concerned. Plasticine, ceramics, 


“drawing, mosaic, fabric, sculpture, monuments, and music. all give homage to.man, _ 


to what he has done, to what he has produced, to what he is, 
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4 
! 
of time to the present day, the exchange between generations ‘goes on and furthers 


. °The hosts sent to those invited & program explaining the program. One 
. : could refer to it as needed. We. present it in the pages following. 
nf anne educators responsible for a givin aehivity have prepared the text 


c 


: Andevtttng its 


(138) The History of Man 


-Present day man lives in a world he has cuwated himself through his actions 


. 


of adaptation or aenthton to time and space. Each ‘act he has done then has 
‘created history Man has shaped his life through his immediate actions, oriented 
in time and aEece in accordance with a — ane he has eat, up for himself and 

* wich he, wishes te: achieve, Hietory does not aim for an impossible "coincidence" 
with the past, but it interprets the past and words it ° human language. Beco- 


ming aware of the acts of man can thus serve to: teach-ug adaptation and in this 


way man makes history, and history makes man. - 


The expression activities aim then at situating th child in a perspective 


of awareness about human acts of adaptation which have] given rise to ‘multiple forms 


. 


of “eapreanian, Thus. it has been, from prehistory to present day, that.we have been 


. iia to observe and relive with man the eaperausens his successive adaptations, 


conditioned’ 2 the chenpie realities of isan, space and acquired means. mets from 


7 Aa. 


mn the singer pene “he was, has discovered through c peration, ny that the totality" 


t ; of his actions can generate a future full of promisp for a better vorla. This 


a 


os » is the way will look at history. : = 
te -2 . 


j 
Aowtens a cameeneronen eine, om 


‘ 


Welcome to Histo 


‘ 


'  * General Knowledge 


Man's adaptation to his environment consists fof constantly calling into 


question his discoveries, his awareness. Human history from prehistory to pre- ~~ 


sent days illustrates well this perpetual movement. 
Beginning from just his thought, and with the help of his hands, man has so 
S completely comquered his enveronment that .now he is able to think about conque- | 


ring other planets. j 


38 
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“agent on his life and his environment. e 
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General knowledge proposes that ie child study man's progress through the 
perspective of three large categories: tools, habitations (dwellings) and trans- 
portation across the ages. | | . ee 

We take a month to stydy each large historical period. The first week\is 
spent stydying tools. By this we mean all the human discoveries which ey in- 
volve directly transportation or dwellings. Thus both discoveries of fire in 


; 

| 

se : 
prehistory and of satellites in our days represent tools. z | 
The month's week is spent on means of transportation. The creative genius 


of man seeks to constantly improve his discoveries. The invention ot the ~ e 


wheel was a decisive step in this direction. Ever since,’ man has conquered not- 


just the earth but also the seas and space, in terms of means of. TORRE OR 


During the third week of the month, we study how man sheltered himself; from 
hat materials he built his houses, to what needs the various yijien of Adetexont 
period repond. 

Each activity during these three months is divided “into ecae. ouster 

Le éinsiseton to present a human discovery; 

-2. reproduction in plasticine of this discovery by the children; 


3.: synthesis in which each child explains what he has done and learned. 


The last week of the month is reserved for a global synthesis of the period - 


Each child constructs a-model using all of his productions for the month. Each 


one can therefore express his knowledge in a personal fashion, all the while 


pnrtieren emma eee — pret emennrere pee yee 


“respecting how man actually lived the experience at the time. During this last 
activity each on relates the story of his model, that is how man adapted to his 
environment, in a given panied | 

. During the years, man has faced his needs and has found solutions adapted 
to them. | | 


By means of this activity, we propose to the child an image of man as active 


a 
a 
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Ceramics Activity. 
+ (Ceramics activity is a part of the general theme of human history exploited . 

_ by all expressive activities. Thus ew focus upon the history: of ceramics acroxx 
the ages. The children illustrate their stydy of each peirod with ori or seve- . 
ral pieces of pottery characteristic: of that period. “ 

cane _ In this way we help the chilé experience man's tehcnical and artistic _ 

evolution by means of personal ceramic projects. For example, at the beginning 
: of the year, during prehistory stydy, we dealt with discovering the praperiien. 
of clay, and learning ‘rtediive ware of working and Senceatihiia it. ~ Later on, 
having gained a greater technical mastery over the material, the children were 
able to accurately reproduce peices Sibeimetrede: whens techniques themselves 
were more complex and ‘evolved. | | 
However, it ioe without saying that a single period is presented ina , 
different way to each group, ‘based on the level of ea one's ‘achievement ° 


’ : 


.For example, a certain period may have several different presentations- 
ae 2 : o f 
e : ; : 
according to the level of understanding reached ‘by each group, while still res- 
pecting the totality of characteristics of a given period. 


(140) Each new monthly theme was first introduced by a short discussion describing 


Lace latiatecaiealertiiatiniitetiend eniecnnie denned 


the characteristics of the period. vari ) ; 
, : ey é 
Then the children make an’assigned piece which will permit them to experience, 


by means of this actuel project, the historical moment while: integrating-the-—- —~ 


Ce general techniques of ceramics. At the month's end, a greater comprehension of 
a z + 


the period is brought about by a synthesis of the expressive activities, which 


joins together under activity categories (exhibit of work, mime play, typical . 
iy ; ign » 
peirod meal, film:) all the month's productions. 


A transition from on period to another was ensured by a short recalling 


of the preceding period and by a global. overview of the period fbout to be studied. 


* ‘ rT 


oo 
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We ievie: thud ‘covered eight different periods. mhey are: 
li Prehistory; ae . ‘ ; - —s 
2. Antiquity, : Greec; at | a 
i: 3s. Antiquit eRones Z a - OE 
*’, Fudens ; | 
5. Middle Ages; 
cs Classical Epoque; 
7. Modern Period; 
8. Contemborary Era. — , 
a These eight themes were followed in May” by a synthesis summarizing the. migars 
points dealing ‘wi ‘i each period. ; : 


This new ortentation of the ceramics activity allows us a more rational use — 


of the medium by joining the production aspect and the nistovicat aspaet into a 


«? oe whole which: is: integrated to the total curriculum encompassed fy expremeixe acti- 
e: ; | 
by wat - vities at the Centar. for Orientation Internat. : 

ba ; Arts int \ at : 
” oe : _ The AEUE activity helps the children nelive the bisvonseal development of man 
4 7 a a | in the expression of his life experiences. te expressed himself in many 


different ‘ways over the ages , “taking into account the means put by his disposal 


Re? _ text of the time, tea: Roman man, above ah utilitarian and practical, occupied 
. - Pi | vith conquests and organization of. towns ; ‘ashes great progres in architecture and 
24 - : mosaic, a dezorative aspect of construction., : ay 
ae (ai) , During the Midaie Ages, tineatey axt/s was born from a. ‘Litestyle and a need: 
_ e castles wre iarpe and: cold; also rate dea certain parts of the building 


’ 


° with tapestries to hold in, heat. From ‘that even (the notion of making then decora-_ 
OM, _ tive and Gepecting scenes from Sveryaay- ‘life on them, Human ‘expression during 


each patio’ from. prehistory to the present has roots in his total life: rere See 


where an interrelated set of factors influence it. 


} = sant # ; Fy oy 5 3 He 
3) . . ; ‘ é : & 
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by current,. discoveries, as wll as his lifestyle, and the social and _political con= ~_ 


at a . . : a 


i ae , G 4o cay. : 7 ¥ . 


* ¢ 


We- try to see that the children grasp this general notion of human expression ~— | 


’ developing over the years, first by a brief expose on the period or art form : 


about to be studied, but above all by letting them experiment with an art : 


form characteristic of. & period _and of a people: Thus during the ‘prehistory unit 


ad 


‘contemporary period they mae mobiles and used pastels. ‘Ina word, as you can see 


es - the exhibit around you, each medium of expression is linked toa specific 


period of history. ~ gee A . a . ar 


' 
‘The goal of thie activity, however, is not to have the children reproduce: 
beautiful Greek or Roman or Classical works, but rather to lgt tehm discover thet 
? ‘ee personal styles, to lead them to ward self pevaaei on by means of different 
experiences all the more enriching due to their voles in human. evolution. : 
- We hops this clarifying statement will guide you and help you dinflerstant the 


. 


meaning of the children's pilsdiictions on display tonight. 
* # # * 
Having absorbed this historical evolution, the guests are ushered into the - 
gymasium. A aeana is enacted on the stage, raised just a few inches off the 
eros fn the middle of the room. No wings, ne fancy props, sent a few satenee of 
, color. and several lights on the ceilling. The guests sit around the platform on 
aioe The children are seated on the floor facing the stage, in front of the 


guests, and each has the time to gather himself together to experience "The move- 


t= 


ments of. man", 
’ * * * * 


Human gestures expressed 


“Speech is the abstraction of MOveneHy 5, hich is the origin of huamn expres- 


7 


sion. "Prom one end of the world to the other,one sees man instictively"mining" 
all ambiant actions, and voluntarily prolonging as well as stereo typing these 
intuitive gestures into innumerable concrete and subtle gestures ae expression. 
By these active movements working upon other actions, by these interactional 


gestures, man has conserved his experiences within him an has even projected them 


into "pime-grams" painted and qeulpted in his firts hieroglyphics" (M.Jougse: * 


they. used’ stenctie ‘end finger-paints; in roman study i wovked. mosaics; for the 


_, The Anthropology of Gesture). , , 5 ae 


a « 


(142) From birth until death, man acts and creates history with his movements. _ 


: % : ¢ 
That is to say, each man has vitally crystallized, in his own body, the reality 


« of his history. He perticipates in history, he acts every instant, unconsciously 
Z 


oe ; was, ee P ; an 3 ‘ 
sometimes,.and he composes in fleeting time a mime-drame which is acted out on 4 
ie 


* 


,the stage of life. Gesture and movement is man expressed, it is history such as this 
In the beginning man was alone and he searched with his only todl, his body, 


for an understanding of the unknown universe in which he lived. One night he 


was perched upon a branch to sleep. Another human, with fire, installed himself 
eae By ‘morning our two ancestors had discovered cooperation. ‘time grsaudlly, 
“prought together more humain beifgs and thia ies the beginning of society. 
Vicilizations grew oyt of ma, 's ingenuity in adapting himself to “the universe... | 
and here we are on morning in Athens, in a market sqare. It is th birth of 
sana in snoperation and ‘orderly partitioning of veaponsabili . Order and | 
action join together. The expression of human | esture gave us a legacy of in- 


comparably beautiful moments, enriched by a mythology so rich it is still 


reenacted on stage today. 
Unfortunately, grandeur often is satisfied when man delights in it and other 


a civilizations envy him. Rome extends her domination, but.knows how to appreciate 


‘beauty. She also establishes herself and her grandeur is ‘acclaimed. il 


The ‘Genauind eagle grows old and no longer can envision the summits: he domi- 
nates, They say Harhgrians jake the empire rich. It is the end of the ‘world ? 
‘Certain men beleive’ in love and stand erent on their passage. Charlemagne es= 
henieshied peace, an man,. by means of his faith, built his eathadeell worthy of 
his adherence to a better life. : | . 

"the king is I" The singular does not accept the ptihais In this case, man - 
oo even forgets that his actions in time sometimes lead him,toward a greater frater- 
: arity. | Z | 
| .. Man does not live by tea alone...by actions, by his interactiongshe succeeds 


. . . t . a 
ar -in creating the machine. The trate zeayes bytown and reveals by now the dimensions - 


the vitality of the city and engendering the future. ' - 


G he 


of a ready*promiser aah The automobile reduces distances and aviation 


transports man toward new horizons. 


* today , each of us participates in -history by his avecyday actions, amplifying rs 


“ 


History was us, it is us. It is the totality of hman actions expressed. | : 


* . 
tt wy : . . « | 


(143) 


a i . * pi | 
History is us.! 
All that yemained noew was the month of June mr the annual camping trip fox 
the children, The Internat team also related the cuss theme to history. As theme ‘ 
we choos: "Prench rule iy America (1608-1730)", The preceding year we used the 
theme"The birth and organization of the Medieval.town".. This year’ then the content ‘ 


was drwn from the classical period during the reigns of Louis X111 and Louis XIV? 


‘the Compagy of One Hundred Associates,’ the founding of Québec, the arrival of 


first contingents, Colonization, founding of Ville-Marie and the large effort at 


consolidation of New France. 


For tree weeks the children look at pictures from history, discover.transporta= 
tion methods, dwellings and tools, produces the pottery that our ancestors made 
at lape Rouge and learn to reproduce nature in sketches, in Arts sabivtey: A field 
trip follows the "Kings Road" and retraces history in space: Montréal, Trois-Riviéres 
* Québec> Be ies Rael the Royal square in Québec and a guided excursion helped us . , 
touch on the realities “of that. ~epoque. We dined in a old mill “tb Tle D' Orléans. 

July finds us at camp. The settled arrive, received by the estes and the 
company. They settle into cabins they suilt at Québec, Trois-Riviéres and ontréat, 


— 


The colony starts organizing itself. The commander encourages expeditions in canoe- - 


’ 


and on foot. Our explorers observe, draw and write abstracts ef maps, showing ‘' 


roe “ ; 
plants, drew sketches and gradually discover the unknown that surround them. Each 


settlement learns to prepare its own food and can thus subsit and plan for the 


future. , f~ 3 a 
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‘We netieve that, the psycho- -educator must be the ala most involved in, most 
integral to history. “He has the task of haingine alive an “exparience of liberty ‘ 
ina conscious’ adaptation to reality. He is sometimes a teacher for the other, 


he guides ‘him, situates him, projects him. This cnommous responsibility. is carried 


« by him in the thousand ‘and one acts of éveryday life he is part of. He would be a 


kind of regenerator of liberty. “Such an approach implies the notion of conscience: 
. ‘ Ss © 


and morality. a { 
$25 .The® psycho-educator it es with his past’ and is mister of his actions, or 
- sheild be; if he projects L the future, the future must exist and someone must 


be there if he believes in the Yelation and if he wants to make it alive for the 


* 


other. 


According to Jacques Maritain: "Philosophy cannot pretend to eipiein history, 


“but it can decipher it and find laws in it, constant laws which apply to the whole | 


j 


4 
1 


1, 


* 


Soe 


of human evolution, and laws which translate the meaning of diverse historical 
phases. At the heart of each one, is man. It is the ambiguity of man which makes 


_ all progress of value positively as well as negatively. 


Tne: various stages of history reveal to us the diverse aspects of humanity.. 


And because it puts into play the fallible liberty of man faced with the perfect 


“ liberty of God, history is finally made up of the strife or agreement which .is 


established between these two liberties". 


tad 


Erikson arrives at the epigenesis of man according to conflicts or to a positive 


_ or negative solution determining the basic attitudes which will guide the adaptation _ 


_ of man in history. 
Can't a psycho-educator live -history and involve himself in a process of relating 
~ 
with another? From the perspective of his liberty, of his actions, what is his respons i- 
bility in history? Is he aware ‘of his own evolution? Is he as free as he believes 


he is? -The coherenge of the psycho-educator's beliefs manifests itself in his acts and 


in this way he tran$mits his values to future generations. The psycho-educator makes 


a : 


y 


wi 


toe os 


zy in fact, he lives it sxeiuinly 
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